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THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA 

By George M. Rowland, D.D., Sapporo, Japan 

The general habit of the American people is to stand for 
justice and the square deal for every man and for every 
nation. An American, Commodore Perry, sixty years ago 
knocked at the tight-closed door of Japan, and secured ad- 
mission. American diplomacy in 1854 negotiated the first 
treaty of Japan with any foreign power; and this treaty 
stated : 

There shall be a perfect, permanent, and universal peace and a 
sincere and cordial amity between the United States of America 
on the one part, and the Empire of Japan on the other, and be- 
tween their people respectively, without exception of persons and 
places. 

And yet despite our national reputation for fairness, our 
plighted word of "cordial amity" in formal treaty, and our 
mutual "historical friendship" with Japan, there are some of 
our citizens whose words and actions are not consonant with 
fairness, and far less with friendship and fraternity. Three 
years ago the writer chanced to be in San Francisco on the 
day of the arrival of the Japanese commissioners for the 
Panama Exposition. The state and city as well as the Expo- 
sition officials accorded a most hearty welcome to their 
Japanese confreres escorting them with high honors to their 
lodgings in one of the best hotels in the city. At the same 
time within a block or two of where those Japanese gentle- 
men were to make their headquarters during their stay in 
San Francisco were posted conspicuous placards with the 
legend, "Fire the Jap." The inconsistency and discourtesy 
were painful in the extreme. The placards were the senti- 
ments of the guild of laundrymen; and gave laundrymen's 
reasons for their attitude of hostility. The reception was by 
responsible officials and high-minded citizens; and gave ex- 
pression to the sentiments we are pledged to foster and 
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which in the name of our common manhood we ought always 
to hold. 

Unhappily the hasty word, the aggressive act, and the 
sinister interpretation travel more rapidly and influence far 
more readily than the finest courtesy. And it may be a 
question whether the laundrymen's insult would not make 
upon some minds a deeper impression than the citizens' 
courtesy, although probably no one would contend that the 
insulting placard represents the best citizenship of America, 
or of California, or even of San Francisco. Because of occa- 
sional demonstrations such as this it becomes necessary for 
the advocates of a square deal to iterate and re-iterate the 
facts and reasons that seem to them so obvious for fairness 
and fraternity. 

It should be borne in mind that the opposition in America 
to Japanese immigration is confined geographically to a 
small section of the country. By far the greatest proportion 
of Japanese in the States (55,000 out of 71,000) are resident 
in California; and in California the strained relations seem to 
be confined mostly to the northern part of the state. Three 
years ago the writer made a hasty trip through the state with 
the specific purpose of meeting the little Japanese churches 
and congregations. His observations led him to believe that 
in Southern California the relations between whites and 
Japanese immigrants left little to be desired. 

In Los Angeles, Dr. William H. Day of the First Congre- 
gational Church and some of his workers were engaged in 
active efforts for the betterment of the Japanese. No one 
had a word of complaint about the people. On my second 
visit a few days later the pastor-emeritus, Dr. W. F. Day, 
and Mrs. Day took me as a friend of the Japanese into their 
own home and gave me every facility for meeting the Japa- 
nese of their acquaintance. We visited of course the Japa- 
nese mission which is under the care of the First Church 
where all met in the utmost good fellowship. While in Los 
Angeles Mrs. Rowland and I called at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gompei Tsuneta who had gone from our neighborhood 
in Japan to live in Los Angeles and whom we knew person- 
ally. The Tsunetas' modest little home was not near any 
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other Japanese. Their neighbors were all whites. They 
spoke enthusiastically of their cordial relations with the 
people around them and expressed their purpose of remain- 
ing in America. 

In a Sunday morning address in Pilgrim Church casual 
mention was made of a retail store called Yamato-Ya as pos- 
sibly being connected with a firm of the same name in Yoko- 
hama. At the close of the service a member of the congre- 
gation came to me and said that her niece was employed in 
the Yamato-Ya and that the family were in cordial social re- 
lations with the Yamato-Ya people. The latter often came 
in of an afternoon for a cup of tea ; and this California young 
woman employed in a Japanese store never had met with 
more courteous and generous treatment anywhere. 

In San Diego on the advice of Los Angeles friends I went 
first to call upon Mr. George W. Marston for information 
about the Japanese. Mr. Marston is one of the earliest 
settlers and has one of the largest retail stores in the city. 
He courteously took time to tell me what he knew of them 
and then introduced me to a man employed in the store who 
was also connected with the Japanese mission. This gentle- 
man after answering my questions took me out and intro- 
duced me to several Japanese business men of his acquaint- 
ance; and by his kindness it was not long before I was in the 
hands of Japanese friends for the rest of the afternoon and 
evening. 

In different places I mingled freely with both Japanese 
and Calif ornians; and I do not remember to have heard a 
complaint or a single derogatory or harsh word spoken. 
The Japanese immigrants were satisfied, pleased with the 
treatment accorded them; and the Calif ornians received 
them as they would receive any other foreign immigrants. 

The greatest hindrance to full and free association seems 
to be the language difficulty. Many of the immigrants 
speak English very imperfectly. And so far as I learned 
practically no Calif ornian speaks or even tries to learn Japa- 
nese. So there is at first a considerable barrier to free in- 
tercourse from lack of a common language. There is also 
in the imperfect use of language great liability to frequent 
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and serious misunderstanding. These difficulties however 
are overcome with comparative readiness where the two 
peoples do not segregate but live side by side as they do to a 
considerable extent in Southern California. 

President Blaisdell of Pomona College recently sent the 
writer a copy of A Statement Regarding International Rela- 
tion Between Japan and the United States. The Statement 
bears the signatures of presidents and deans of all the seven 
institutions of college and university grade in Southern 
California. In it occurs the following paragraph: 

As American citizens and residents of California, we wish to 
express our deep conviction that the manifestation of genuine 
good-will happily characteristic of our relations with Japan, has 
been one of the most fortunate experiences of our whole interna- 
tional history. And, notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, we believe that an appreciation of the great benefits ac- 
cruing to both nations by reason of this friendship is firmly estab- 
lished among the thoughtful people of our coast and is rightfully a 
source of confident expectation that this friendship is permanently 
to continue. 

This statement by a body of gentlemen representing the 
highest thoughts, ideals and feelings of society is singular 
confirmation of the impression gained by me at first hand 
three years ago. It may be understood that anti-Japanese 
feeling is chiefly confined to the northern part of the state of 
California. A part of one state is a small section of the 
United States to throw us as a nation into international and 
inter-racial doubtings, suspicions, and hatreds. 

Many readers are familiar with the " Christian Embassy" 
sent to Japan at the beginning of this year by the "Federal 
Council of Churches" of the United States. This "Em- 
bassy" consisting of Shailer Mathews, President of the Fed- 
eral Council, and Sidney L. Gulick of Japan represented 
some 17,000,000 communicants in 136,000 local churches of 
thirty communions of the Protestant churches of the United 
States. They came with letters not of introduction so much 
as of answers to a series of pertinent questions sent out by 
themselves, letters from some seventy prominent men, ed- 
itors, college presidents and professors, officers of missionary 
societies, a congressman, and a state governor. President 
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Wilson and Secretary Bryan also gave them letters of warm 
commendation. These letters were absolutely unanimous 
and enthusiastic in their expressions of good will toward 
Japan and the Japanese people. 

Seventeen millions of America's best citizens — one-sixth 
of the nation — sending an embassy to Japan for the sole 
purpose of promoting better mutual understanding and good 
feeling is surely an event of no small significance. When and 
where has ever been seen the like? While this embassy was 
busy in Tokio and other central cities of the Empire I was 
touring in a remote country district. Their sayings and 
doings widely heralded by the daily press were hailed with 
satisfaction and hope by the people whom I was meeting in 
remotest interior towns and villages. 

If one wishes for a keen analysis of the facts touching the 
residence of Japanese in America, he may well read The 
American Japanese Problem, by Sidney L. Gulick. For 
twenty-five years Dr. Gulick has studied the Japanese in 
Japan, lived intimately with the people, felt their character, 
won their confidence, accepted their points of merit, pointed 
out their failings, and published his conclusions. Lastly 
he has studied in the States the subject that forms the title of 
his book. Briefly stated his conclusion is that the present 
"problem" is due largely to misunderstanding, that the pres- 
ence of 70,000 Japanese in America should constitute no 
more of a problem for us than the presence of 70,000 aliens 
of any other race, in short that "The yellow peril may be 
transformed into golden advantage for us." And this lat- 
ter phrase is brim full of meaning; for Dr. Gulick believes 
with many others that Oriental Japan has a real contribution 
to make to world civilization. 

My own conclusions are essentially those of Dr. Gulick's 
painstaking study. I would only seek to adduce facts and 
illustrations from my own observation and so add my voice 
to the many others for a sane and fraternal attitude on the 
part of all American citizens. 

A writer who is described as "a prominent, well-educated, 
fair-minded American" has recently spoken of Japan as 
"insidious, plausible, lying." One could not undertake of 
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course to defend the veracity and straight-forwardness of 
every citizen of any country. But I believe that on the 
whole Japan will in her international relations at least be 
found to be honorable and trustworthy. Take for example 
her scrupulous fulfilment of the "Gentlemen's Agreement" 
of 1908. She learned that her laborers were not welcomed in 
America. And rather than have America enact laws of ex- 
clusion she preferred to undertake from her side to restrict 
emigration. From the date of the "Agreement" immigra- 
tion of Japanese laborers to the States ceased at once. 

One illuminating case of a would-be emigrant came under 
my personal observation. A young man of my acquaint- 
ance, able-bodied, fairly well educated, and of sterling char- 
acter, wished to go to America to take up farming. He went 
as far as Tokyo and made some preparation for going abroad. 
He did not have enough capital in hand however to make 
him in the eyes of his government a prospective independ- 
ent farmer, and so there was a hitch in securing a passport. 
I happened to be in Tokyo at the time and there met Mr. 
Kyutaro Abiko, a Japanese resident in California who was 
interested in getting good men for the Yamato colony in 
Livingston. I told Mr. Abiko of this young man and asked 
him the conditions and prospects. He said he would gladly 
do what he could for the young man but the conditions must 
be scrupulously fulfilled, it would not do to have the least 
doubt in the matter. The young man for lack of enough 
dollars to take him from the rank of "laborer" to that of 
"settler" did not go to America. He was disappointed. A 
good immigrant for the States was lost. But the "Gentle- 
men's Agreement" was literally fulfilled; and Japan had 
scrupulously kept her word. 

A more recent action of Japan which should be put to her 
credit as generous is her hearty participation in the Panama 
Exposition in spite of California's recent anti-alien legisla- 
tion. Japan was manifestly hurt by that discriminatory 
legislation; and at one time there seemed danger of her with- 
holding from participation. But she has magnanimously 
overlooked the affront and is joining in the Exposition with 
zest. 
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A point that is emphasized in some quarters is the alleged 
non-assimilability of the Japanese. To me the facts seem 
to indicate that the Japanese are highly assimilable. They 
adapt Western things to their own uses, and adapt them- 
selves to Western surroundings with remarkable readiness. 

During the last sixty years exclusive, foreigner-hating 
Japan has turned right-about-face and adopted most of the 
Western civilization which she had previously styled "bar- 
barian." The outward conveniences of the West she has 
made her own, steamships, railways, telegraphs, factories. 
Western government she has adopted, constitution, parlia- 
ment, judiciary. Western systems of education, national 
schools from primary to university grade and private schools 
of every sort. If there is any thing Western which she has 
not assimilated, it is because she has not yet had time or else 
has not thought worth while to appropriate it. She has 
indeed so far assimilated Western characteristics, principles, 
and methods that in the negotiations now in progress con- 
cerning the demands she is making on China she assumes the 
attitude of the West and accuses China of being Oriental and 
dilly-dallying. 

Not only in national relations but also in personal is this 
thing true. I have within a week talked with a young man 
just back from eight years in America where he has been 
studying stock raising. He speaks English fluently, and is so 
thoroughly convinced that American methods of stock rais- 
ing are all right and Japanese methods all wrong that I 
predict a hard time for him getting back into sympathy 
with his own people in anything. Another personal friend 
of mine studied five years in Armour Institute, Chicago, and 
was cordially received in church circles. When he came 
back to Japan everything looked to him so squalid and un- 
desirable that he told me he would like to go back to America 
to spend the rest of his life. Still another friend, a college 
graduate, went to America for half a dozen years to learn 
business methods. While there he married a Japanese 
young woman who had also become adjusted to American 
ways. They came back and took up life as our neighbors 
in Sapporo. Both adopted European dress, they built a 
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home with European rooms, a large drawing-room with 
piano and foreign heating; they ate European food in part 
at least and sought the society of Europeans resident in 
the city— too much assimilated to America for comfortable 
living in Japan. And these are not solitary instances. 

But after all, the hope of perfect assimilation is in the chil- 
dren. Train Japanese children in American schools through 
the English language and you have got American citizens 
in spirit at least. Here the ground is sure. Children are 
free from race prejudice. Children of half a dozen races 
study in the same schools in Honolulu, that cosmopolitan 
city of the mid-Pacific, and there is perfect good fellowship. 
Out of it comes the Japanese boy or girl, clad in Euro- 
pean clothes, speaking the English language, and thinking 
American thoughts about the Stars and Stripes. 

It seems safe and sane for the American people to think 
kind, fraternal thoughts of Japan and her people, to treat as 
men and brothers those who have come amongst us for study 
or business, to refrain from all discriminatory legislation and 
discriminatory treatment of every sort, to act the Golden 
Rule toward all, and to leave our national authorities a free 
hand to fulfil all treaty obligations and to foster the highest 
international good will and fraternity. 



